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Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Simile Boutroux. Au- 
thorized translation by P. Rothwell. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1912. Pp. ix, 336. 

It is not quite clear why the essays of which this volume is 
composed should have been thought important enough to be 
translated into English at the present moment. As a volume 
the work is by no means new, having appeared in French as 
long ago as 1897, and being made up of material which was not 
fresh even then. Of its constituent essays, that on Socrates was 
originally published in the Compte Rendu of the French Acad- 
emy of Moral Sciences for 1883; the accounts of Aristotle and 
Kant are reprints of articles which appeared in the Grande 
Encyclopedie in 1886 and 1895 respectively. The study of 
Jacob Boehme is from the Compte Rendu of the Academy for 
1868, and the slight essay on Descartes is made up of two articles 
extracted from the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale for 
1894 and 1896. It is usually undesirable to reprint old encyclo- 
pedia and magazine work of this kind. From the nature of the 
case encyclopaedia articles are usually devoid of originality, and 
M. Boutroux 's are no exception to the common rule. I shall 
hardly be thought called upon to examine work done so long 
ago with the detail which would be proper in dealing with an 
entirely new contribution to the history of philosophy. I may 
remark, however, that'M. Boutroux 's treatment of the Socratic 
problem is vitiated throughout by an elementary fallacy of 
equivocation. His thesis, one hardly likely to find approval to- 
day, is that Plato and Aristophanes may be disregarded as wit- 
nesses to the character of Socrates, since each is, in his own 
way, an imaginative artist; we must give the preference to 
Xenophon, because, of all those who speak of Socrates from 
their personal knowledge, Xenophon is the only 'professional 
historian.' Now, in what sense, and under what limitations, 
can we reasonably infer that of two writers who describe the 
same man, the one who is a professional historian is likely to 
give the truer account. Obviously, we must suppose (1) that 
the 'professional historian' is what we now mean by that 
phrase, a man who has acquired by devotion to historical studies 
the spirit of detachment and freedom from unconscious bias, 
that power to see men and things in their actual relations which 
distinguishes the historian from the apologist, and has also 
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learned to handle his 'documents' in a sound critical way; (2) 
that, where he professes to be relating matters which have come 
under his own observation, the range of his observation should 
be as wide at least as that of the other writer who is not a 'pro- 
fessional historian.' He must have known their common hero 
as well and as intimately as the other; (3) he must have been 
equally well fitted by his own natural gifts and training to get 
a sympathetic insight into the real character and aims of the 
common subject; (4) his narrative, so far as it depends on per- 
sonal impressions, must have been composed, or based on mate- 
rials composed, soon enough after the facts to prevent fallacies 
of memory, and where it rests on the testimony of others, he 
ought to have ground for believing that he has availed himself 
of the evidence of as many first-hand witnesses as possible, and 
set himself to discriminate between the degrees of their trust- 
worthiness. None of these conditions are fulfilled by Xenophon 
as a writer of Socratic discourses. In the first place, history 
was not his profession, but the recreation of his years of re- 
tirement. His profession was that of the soldier of fortune; 
his leisure was occupied with amateur literary composition on 
an encyclopaedic range of subjects, historical narrative, rural 
economy, finance, sport, cavalry tactics, political essay writing, 
fiction. Of all his multitudinous productions only one has any 
claim to be called a history in the proper sense of the word, the 
Hellenicd. And the Hellenicd itself, as is now generally 
admitted, is history deliberately composed for apologetic pur- 
poses. The narrative, both in what it does say and still more 
in what it does not, is meant as an elaborate glorification of 
Spartan policy. Hence, from the fact that Xenophon found 
time to write a partisan continuation of Thucydides we have 
no right to infer that his avowedly 'apologetic' account of 
Socrates is likely to be particularly 'historical.' As to the sec- 
ond point, as Professor Burnet has shown, Xenophon 's personal 
acquaintance with Socrates must have ended when, as a young 
man not yet thirty, he joined the expedition of Cyrus. More- 
over, how much reliance can be placed on his assertions that 
he personally 'heard' the discourses he reports is shown by the 
two significant facts that he professes to have been present at 
the banquet described in his Symposium, and also to have 
heard a conversation in which Socrates described the battle of 
Cunaxa in language which would suggest that he had read the 
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account of it in a 'presentation copy' of the Anabasis. In 
both cases the known chronology shows that Xenophon's asser- 
tion of his own presence is a mere literary device. The same 
may be true of many, if not all, of the conversations related, 
as if from personal reminiscence, in the Memorabilia. In 
fact M. Boutroux makes the mistake of separating the Mem- 
orabilia from the rest of Xenophon's 'Soeratie discourses,' 
and judging of its accuracy as a record of the writer's own ex- 
periences, apart from any examination of the light thrown by 
these other discourses on Xenophon's literary methods, and in 
this respect shows himself no stickler for the methods of a 'pro- 
fessional historian. ' As regards the last point, it is demonstrated 
that Xenophon used at least the Apology and Phaedo, if 
not the Theaetetus and even the Sophistes, as documents 
for his Soeratie works. This is important for more than one 
reason. It shows that the Soeratie writings of Xenophon are 
further removed from the events he records than the Phaedo 
at least in point of time. It proves also that Xenophon himself 
did not regard as imaginative fiction works of which he made a 
not always over-happy use in compiling his own account. And, 
in fact, the supposed contradictions between Xenophon and 
Plato are mostly non-existent. Xenophon, e. g., does not deny 
that Socrates had a personal knowledge of the higher mathe- 
matics and astronomy ; all that he says is that, though acquainted 
with these matters himself,' Socrates recommended his young 
friends to turn their attention to more practical subjects, — as 
110 doubt he did in a good many cases. So he does not say that 
Socrates never, held the views which he is represented in the 
Phaedo as discussing with his Pythagorean friends; he simply 
keeps silence about the matter. If one reads Xenophon aright, 
there is nothing in his whole account of Socrates inconsistent 
with the view that all that Plato says of him is true to the 
letter. Only in that case, there must have been a great deal 
to tell about Socrates which was either unknown to Xenophon 
or rejected by him from his Soeratie writings as unsuited to 
their apologetic purpose. The more one reads these writings, 
the more, I think, one is drawn to the belief that Xenophon 
only took to their composition late in life because the vogue for 
Soeratie discourses (which Aristotle, it will be remembered, 
regards as a distinct type of literature) had been created by 
•other viri Socratici, notably Plato, and as an amateur in all forms 
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of belles lettres, he wished to shine in the newly created genre. 
The Memorabilia and the rest are just one group of Mym XanpaTucol 
among others; everything points to their comparative lateness 
and dependence as compared with the Phaedo and Sym- 
posium and Oorgias of Plato, while their dullness and 
mediocrity of thought is no particular ground for thinking 
them specially faithful to fact. Aristotle evidently did not 
regard them as of any special historical value, since he draws 
no single statement of any significance about Socrates from 
them, and, indeed, cannot be proved to have made any use of 
them whatsoever. 

The encyclopaedia articles on Aristotle and Kant are favor- 
able specimens of their kind, though their chief merit, the grace 
and brevity with which they are written, is not preserved in 
the translation. The former contains some curious statements 
which the author might well have expunged from the English 
version. It is certainly not true that Aristotle was 'the author' 
of the doctrine that the earth is spherical. As we find the very 
word ofdipa a 'ball,' applied to the earth in the myth of the 
Phaedo, with the loud approval of Simmias, a Theban 
Pythagorean, we may take it as certain that the discovery was 
known at any rate to the Pythagorean disciples of Philolaus, 
and presumably to Philolaus himself, years before Aristotle was 
born. 1 And I do not understand how any one who has read 
the Timaeus could make the blunder of ascribing the famous 
doctrine of the 'spheres' of the heavenly bodies to Plato. 
Whether Plato approved of the purely mathematical analysis 
of Eudoxus, which represented the apparent paths of the 
planets as resoluble into combinations of movements of rota- 
tion, there is, so far as I know, no direct evidence to show; 
it is certain that there is no place in his astronomy for the 
'fifth body' and the physically real 'spheres' of Aristotle. 
Eusebius has preserved for us the merciless assault of the 
Platonist Atticus on this very theory as a proof of Aristotle's 
disregard of facts and general incompetence in physics. Also 
in the exposition of Aristotle himself much has been adopted 
which belongs to later exegetes rather than to the original doc- 



1 1 note however that in the translation it is merely said that A. ' ' main- 
tained the doetrine." Is this an author's correction, or the translators 
deliberate correction of his author, or merely a fortunate piece of careless 
rendering! 
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trine. To take only two points, the subdivision of 'practical 
philosophy' into ethics, economics, and politics is quite un- 
Aristotelian, and so is the introduction of 'poetics,' as a third 
main division of philosophy, by the side of 'theory' and 'prac- 
tice.' And the account on page 93 of the 'heads of predicables' 
is based not on Aristotle, but on Porphyry, as we see from the 
omission of 'definition' and the inclusion of 'species' into the list. 

I must now say a few words about the work of the trans- 
lator. It is seen at its best in the essays on modern philosophy, 
where Mr. Rothwell is probably most at home with the subject- 
matter. In the essays on Socrates and Aristotle more than one 
passage has been infected with errors from which the original 
is free, owing apparently to the translator's unfamiliarity with 
persons, places, dates, and doctrines, referred to by his original. 
There are, however, certain awkward standing mistranslations 
which pervade the book, such as the constantly recurrent ' dimen- 
sion' for grcmdeur, magnitude, and the perplexing 'extent' in- 
stead of 'extension,' as the standing rendering of etendue. Nor 
does Mr. Rothwell ever seem secure from errors of construc- 
tion when he has to deal with a longish or idiomatically ex- 
pressed sentence. I subjoin some examples in illustration. 

P. 3: "Though we may somewhere find a logical concatena- 
tion of facts along with the facts themselves, still it is in 
doctrines and systems that philosophy finds its realization." 
This is a singularly dark saying. The original is clear enough. 
"If a, logical concatenation of facts is offered to us along with 
the facts themselves anywhere, it is in the doctrines and sys- 
tems in which philosophy has realized itself." The 'though' and 
'still' imparted into the sentence by the translator, and the mis- 
rendering of the tense of s'est realisee entirely destroy M. Bout- 
roux's point, which is that the history of philosophy cannot 
be reduced to a mere chronicle because of all histories it is the 
one in which our data themselves most obviously consist of 
logically connected, not merely temporally conjoined, facts. 
P. 11: "An old Hegelian like Zeller" is at least an ambigu- 
ous expression of doubtful courtesy; ancien hegelien, 'former 
Hegelian,' is at once unambiguous and courteous. P. 20 (the 
paragraph deals with the source of Socrates 's conception of 
tTiYfr^): "Nor is it (i. e., the Socratic view) the reaction of 
subjectivism against objectivism, a reaction which was evidently 
determined by the excess of objectivism itself." The French 

Vol. XXIII— No. 4. 32 
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of the last clause runs qui aurait. etc determinee, i. e., which 
would, — on the view which is being unfavorably criticized by 
M. Boutroux, — have been determined. Mr. Rothwell is appar- 
ently ignorant of this use of the French conditional, and thus 
makes his author state as a fact what he actually gives as the 
hypothesis of an opponent. Translate: "a reaction supposedly 
determined by" etc. At page 24 we have a singular example 
of the dangers of neglect of the minutiae of idiomatic sentence- 
construction. "Is it imagined, as Aristotle says later on, that, 
according to Socrates 's meaning, in teaching a man the trade 
of a shoemaker it is sufficient to place in his hands a collection 
of ready-made shoes?" Of course Aristotle never suggests that 
Socrates held any view of the kind, nor does M. Boutroux 
ascribe any such suggestion to him. His words are "Croit-on, 
comme le dira plus tard Aristote, dans le sens de Socrate, qu'il 
suffise," etc. "Does anyone imagine, as Aristotle was one day 
to say in the spirit of Socrates, that it is enough," etc. The 
translator, by transferring the clause about Socrates into the 
dependent interrogative sentence, changes M. Boutroux 's correct 
remark that Aristotle's well-known criticism of the earlier 
teachers of rhetoric is quite in the Socratic spirit into an im- 
aginary and absurd criticism of Aristotle on Socrates himself. 

Page 28 : I may remark once for all that it is unfortunate that 
the translator should have kept throughout the two essays on 
Greek philosophy the standing rendering of physiologue, physi- 
ologic, by 'physiologist,' 'physiology' where M. Boutroux is 
clearly using the terms in their original Greek sense. 'Physi- 
cist,' 'physics' are the real equivalents in English. P. 29: To 
look at things 'from such a bias' is a correct enough phrase in 
French, but not in English, in which 'bias' always carries along 
with it the implication of prejudiced and unreasonable one- 
sidedness. P. 46 gives me an opportunity to plead that the 
colloquialism 'doctor,' in the sense of 'physician' ought to be 
banished from correctly written English. P. 68: "Here indeed 
is the center of Socrates 's doctrine, the principle mobile of his 
thought." Le mobile in the sense of the 'mainspring' of a 
machine is familiar enough in French; it is certainly not good 
current literary English. 

In the article on Aristotle, Mr. Rothwell is at his worst as a 
translator. P. 74: Why, when the correct English forms of 
'Diogenes Laertius' and other names of biographical writers are 
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given, do we hear of 'Denys' of Halicarnassus? Does Mr. Roth- 
well not know that Denys is French for Dionysinsf It is sig- 
nificant that Atarneus, the home of Aristotle from 347/6-345/4, 
and the birthplace of his friend Hermeias, never gets its name 
correctly spelled. On p. 76 it figures as 'Atarnea,' while at 
152, in a translation from M. Boutroux's French version of 
Aristotle's verses on the death of Hermeias, we hear of 'Atarnes' 
son,' — the word being apparently mistaken for the name of the 
father of Hermeias. I should also like to know why Aulus 
Gellius on p. 77 gets his name double-barrelled. The French, 
it is true, for reasons best known to themselves, call him Aulu- 
Gelle, but then they also talk about Tite-Live, and Jesus-Christ. 
On the same page we read that Aristotle opened his school 'at 
Lycaeum' (sic). I am afraid this means that Mr. Rothwell does 
not know what the 'Lyceum' was. At p. 91 the translator says 
of the 'constitutions' examined in the woforeia that they were 
classified according as they resembled democracies, oligarchies, 
aristocracies, or tyrannies. The meaning is obscure. M. Bout- 
troux says quite clearly that "they were classified, according 
to their points of resemblance, as democracies, oligarchies," etc. 
On the same page we read that the second part of the 'ketpiaiuv 
noTicreia describes the constitution of Athens as it was "about 
the time of the Crown trial.' (French, proces de la Gouronne.) 
Such a rendering as 'the Crown trial' will hardly convey the 
right meaning to an English reader, to whom the phrase is 
familiar in a very different sense from that intended by M. 
Boutroux. It looks a little as if the translator himself were 
not quite clear about the allusion. 

Page 93 : I do not understand what the translator means by 
calling the category of kx* tv 'possession.' It is the common 
rubric under which fall all ij e j f or 'states.' The term is origi- 
nally medical for the 'general condition' of a patient, and comes, 
of course, from the intransitive use of ixuv in such phrases as 
koXok i X eiv. The stock rendering 'habit,' — cf. 'habit of body,' — 
gives the sense pretty nearly; 'possession' is nonsense. P. 96: 
"The characteristics belonging to animals devoid of gall, in this 
particular condition of being devoid of gall" is a fine example 
of verbiage. The French for the words I have underlined is 
simply en tant que, and a simple qua would have given the 
sense more clearly than Mr. Rothwell 's awkward five-worded 
expression. On p. 98 I meet the novel word 'finity,' which, on 
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reference to the original, appears to be a printer's error for 
'fixity.' On the next page there is a worse fault; a sentence 
so carelessly arranged as to suggest ignorance of one of Aris- 
totle's fundamental doctrines: "Proper principles cannot be 
proved like common ones." I do not know what Mr. Rothwell 
meant by this, but in correct English it carries the implication 
that 'common' principles com be proved. Aristotle held, as we 
know, that they cannot, and M. Boutroux writes accordingly, 
"Proper principles (i. e., the Uia atca/iara of a science) like 
common ones, cannot be proved." 

On p. 102 I find more than one error. Le hasard in French 
means Ti>xn, chance ; the English hazard usually means either risk, 
danger, or a certain old-fashioned game at cards. Hence 'haz- 
ard' is an unfortunate word to employ as a technical term for 
what Aristotle calls T ixv. The sentence, "There is no science 
of hazard as such, the meeting with the two genera," is further 
made unmeaning by a mistranslated preposition and wrongly 
retained article. It should be, "There is no science of chance, 
the meeting of two genera." Further down comes something 
worse. ' ' The thing is to discover whether a concept is any- 
thing else than a collective idea, or a static or dynamic unity 
valid for an indefinite series of . . . facts." It is impossible 
to extract from these words a clear statement of the alternative 
theories of the concept between which we are to make our choice. 
The correct rendering is s'imple: "the question is here to know 
whether a concept is only a collective idea, or whether it is a 
unity," etc. On the next page we learn that Aristotle's meta- 
physics "has been set up as opposed to Platonic philosophy." 
We should naturally take this to mean that certain persons 
other than Aristotle have 'set up' his doctrine as a rival to 
Plato's, the implication being that there was no such conscious 
rivalry in Aristotle's own mind. The original, however, means 
precisely that there was. Aristotle's metaphysics s'est consti- 
tute, was constructed in opposition to the philosophy of Plato. 
P. 109 affords a bad instance of careless proof-reading. "The 
soul is form with regard to the body, matter the intelligence, ' ' 
where after 'matter' the words 'with regard to' have been 
omitted. P. 108, a misplaced comma has spoiled the sense of 
the statement that "slaves . . . whose actions are regulated 
often, nevertheless act on their own account." The comma 
must, of course, come after 'regulated,' not after 'often.' 
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P. Ill gives one out of several mistranslations of the reflexive 
and emphatic soi-meme. "What is desired and thought moves 
without oneself moving." Read, of course, "without being 
itself moved." A similar and rather comical example of the 
same kind of blunder occurs later on in the same page. "God 
... to whom the world is as though it did not exist, inter- 
venes in no single detail of his own events." Ses evenements 
means, of course, the events in the world, its events; 'God's own 
events' would be unintelligible. The standing blunder about the 
meaning of grandeur produces, perhaps, its most unfortunate 
effect in a sentence of p. 115, where we are told that 'continuous- 
ness' (presumably, what is meant is 'the continuum') is divisible 
ad infinitum, though in dimensions that are themselves continu- 
ous, not, as Zeno supposed, in indivisible points." To make 
sense, we must replace the unmeaning 'dimensions' by the cor- 
rect translation 'magnitudes,' and the twice repeated 'in' by 
'into.' What Mr. Rothwell took the sentence to mean I cannot 
conjecture. On p. 117, where the translator is rendering a re- 
mark to the effect that rotation round an axis is the only mo- 
tion possible to Aristotle's spherical universe with no vacuum 
outside it, he makes a curious interpolation and informs us that 
the spherical form is the only one which enables the whole to 
move "without causing a vacuum outside itself "( !). How can 
any 'motion of the whole' pause a void outside itself? Aris- 
totle's point is not that e. g., a rectilinear motion of the 'whole' 
would cause such a void, but that it presupposes such an exist- 
ing void as a pre-condition. 

At p. 120 we have an unlucky mistranslation which arises 
from ignorance of the facts about ancient philosophy. M. Bou- 
troux quotes a statement which comes from Simplicius, who in 
turn alleges Porphyry as his authority. Simplicius, he says, 
rapport e d'apres Porphyre. This appears in the translation 
as "Simplicius, so Porphyry tells us." Plainly Mr. Rothwell 
did not know that Porphyry lived a good two hundred years 
before Simplicius. On p. 121-22 les astres is wrongly rendered 
by 'constellations.' It was the individual stars, not these aggre- 
gates of them, which Aristotle regarded as animated and divine. 
P. 133 makes a bad blunder through mere carelessness. After 
a brief account of the way in which, according to Aristotle, 
sensation forms the basis of imagination and memory, M. Bou- 
troux goes on to say that looked at from the practical point 
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of view the pleasures and pains attendant on sensation admit 
of a development on parallel lines (parallele au precedent). 
(He means that they similarly form a basis for desire and tem- 
per.) Mr. Rothwell makes the statement unintelligible by 
translating "development along the lines just mentioned." At 
p. 139 a rather too emphatic statement of the Frenchman is ex- 
aggerated into wild extravagance by his translator. Socrates, 
says M. Boutroux, according to Aristotle, forgot, when he called 
virtue a science, that the real problem is not to know the rules 
of morality (il tie s'agit pas de la connaissance des regies), but 
to realize them in action. Even this statement ought to have 
been qualified, since what Aristotle really says is that Socrates 
forgot that virtue is not mere knowing. But Mr. Rothwell goes 
further and, by slipping in an exclusive phrase, makes Aris- 
totle blame Socrates for not seeing that in morals "we have 
nothing (!) to do with the knowledge of moral rules, but only ( !) 
with their realization." How can we realize a rule if no one 
knows in the least what the rule is? As a curiosity I note that 
throughout the short section (pp. 140-41) dealing with Aris- 
totle's theory of the family, la femme, which ought, of course, 
to be rendered 'woman,' is always represented by 'the wife.' 
E. g., "the wife is less perfect than man." P. 149 we are told 
that one of the uses of art is to produce 'distraction.' There 
are, no doubt, some forms of so-called art (e. g., the produc- 
tions of the post-impressionists) which do drive most of us to 
distraction. Still Aristotle hardly reckoned this among the 
legitimate functions of art, and it is not what M. Boutroux 
means by delassemewt. He means 'relaxation,' 'recreation' after 
the fatigue of business. Incidentally I may observe that 
"Esthetics' is a false spelling and as ugly as false. On p. 156 
'Decearchus of Messena' is highly objectionable. The e in the 
first syllable of Dicaearchus is presumably a misprint, but why 
is he docked of his dipthong in the second syllable, and if the 
name of his country is to have the Doric a in one syllable, why 
not in the other? Let us have either Messana or Messene, but 
not a cross between the two. I think Nieolaus of Damascus also 
should have his u, unless we are also to talk about Menelas and 
Philolas in plaee of Menelaus and Philolaus. It is not obvious 
why the list of ancient interpreters of Aristotle should have 
been deprived of the notes as to their dates given in the French. 
The dates for the mediaeval Peripatetics are preserved, but in- 
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accurately given. Amaury of Chartres and David of Dinant 
belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as M. Boutroux 
says, not to the thirteenth and fourteenth, as Mr. Rothwell 
prints. It is odd that Mr. Rothwell should fancy that the serv- 
ice rendered to the translation of Aristotle by the later Middle 
Ages consisted in replacing the 'indirect translations,' through 
Arabic and Syriac intermediaries by versions made "directly 
from the Latin "(!). The versions were, of course, into Latin 
and from Greek. An odd effect of the transference of an 
idiomatic phrase into a language to which it is foreign oceurs 
at pp. 161-62: "It appeared as though the Aristotelian doc- 
trine would have definitively lived, when Leibniz triumphantly 
restored it," etc. Of course, by eut definitivement vecu M. 
Boutroux means vixerat, "had ended its life for good." I do 
not know whether the translator understood the idiom, but 
chose to be literal at the cost of giving an entirely false turn 
to the meaning. A reader dependent on his version would cer- 
tainly take the sense to be that it might have been expected that 
Leibniz's return to Aristotle would have thenceforth given 
Aristotelianism a new lease of life. But what M. Boutroux 
means is that it looked as though Aristotelianism was dead and 
done for when Leibniz recalled attention to its merits. 

After having spoken so frankly of the deficiencies of Mr. 
Rothwell 's translation of the essay on Aristotle, I am glad to 
be able to give a general commendation to that of the following 
study of Boehme. If I am bound to regard the former as un- 
trustworthy for the student who cannot read French and super- 
fluous for the student who can, I can recommend the latter as 
an excellent short account of a remarkable and painfully ob- 
scure thinker. But M. Boutroux 's remark that Boehme is gen- 
erally recognized, as he was recognized by Hegel, as a power- 
ful thinker, ought not to have been twisted into the statement 
that "along with Hegel, he is recognized as a man of powerful 
mind." There has been some awkward mistake in either the 
printing or the translating at p. 180. "The divine operation 
whose end is the blossoming and dominion the rule of the per- 
sonality," is a mysterious rendering of M. Boutroux 's words, 
"V operation divine qui a pour terme Vepanouissement et le 
regne de la personnaUte." The meaning plainly is simply 
"that divine working whose end is the blossoming and reign of 
personality." I suspect that 'dominion' and 'rule' represent 
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two versions of the same word regne, and that the unidiomatic 
'the' before 'personality' is retained from uncertainty as to the 
precise difference between French and English in the use of 
the article with abstract nouns. However got at, Mr. Rothwell 's 
rendering is clearly wrong in suggesting that the sentence con- 
tains a double statement about (1) the end and (2) the dominion 
of the 'divine working.' The 'blossoming and reign' of person- 
ality is meant to express a single concept. And again, though 
I do not know Boehme's terminology well enough to be certain, 
I suspect that (p. 195) the soul, at the mercy of two conflict- 
ing impulses, is said rather to be "on the wheel" than "placed 
before" it. (The French au rouet is ambiguous.) At p. 200 
I could wish that s 'incomer had not been translated 'to incar- 
nate.' In good English one may say that a person or a prin- 
ciple is or becomes incarnate, but there is no intransitive verb 
'to incarnate.' Pp. 248 (in the essay on Descartes), the ren- 
dering of la science du corps by 'science of the body' is a very un- 
happy case of the improper retention of an article where our 
idiom requires us to dispense with it. 'The science of the body' 
would suggest in English human anatomy and physiology, 
whereas what is meant in this passage, as the context shows, is 
'the science of body,' i. e., mechanics. 

I regret that considerations of space forbid me to say any- 
thing on the Grande Encyclopedic article on Kant. I trust my 
comments on the execution* of Mr. Rothwell's translation will 
not be thought superfluous. If translation is to be pursued as 
a serious art, worth the labor of genuine scholars, we must at 
all costs keep the standard high. A true translation should not 
merely give the sense of an author's statements accurately, it 
should express them in language so idiomatic that it cannot be 
detected from its style as a translation at all. Even without 
demanding so high a standard, one may at least insist that, since 
translations are superfluous for students who can consult the 
originals, a reasonably good translation ought to be free from 
any actual misrepresentation of the meaning of the original. 
Any downright error in rendering may be a source of stumbling 
to the merely English reader who is forced to take the version 
as his sole means of getting at the meaning of a foreign writer. 
It is also an injustice to the translated that he should be made 
to utter misstatements which are not really his own. And there 
is no language from which more defective translations are made 
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into English than French. I suppose this is just because there is 
so deceptive an appearance of similarity between the vocabularies 
and constructions of the two languages that it is easier for a 
man to fancy himself able to translate from French accurately 
than to make a like mistake about a classical language or even 
about German. 

A. E. Taylor. 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Notebooks of Samuel Butler. Selections arranged and 
edited by Henry Festing Jones. London : A. C. Fifield, 1912. 
Pp. xii, 438. 

In 1871 George Meredith, in his capacity of reader to the 
publishers Chapman & Hall, rejected a book by an anonymous 
author, called "Erewhon." Yet "Erewhon" was to become 
almost famous in Samuel Butler's lifetime; it actually brought 
him a small profit, whereas he lost money on all his other books ; 
and Butler's position is now secure among the few men of 
letters who have left their imprint on our age. There is in this 
fact, as there was in the whole of his curious career, something 
of the surprising quality of a really good joke. It is almost 
incredible, so essentially does he seem a voice of the present day, 
that Samuel Butler (1835-19,02) was born in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. He was a grandson of his namesake, the headmaster 
of Shrewsbury School. After taking a first class in the classical 
tripos at Cambridge, he prepared for ordination in London, liv- 
ing among the poor and doing parish work. This led him to 
doubt the efficacy of infant baptism, so that he refused to take 
orders and emigrated to New Zealand, whence he returned to 
London at the age of twenty-nine, and, exchanging his sheep 
run for the art school, commenced painter. One of his pictures 
is in the national collections. He had already written on Dar- 
winism and on the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus, but 
his first important work was that fascinating satire "Erewhon," 
with its mixture of gravity, imagination, and paradox. This 
was followed by "The Fair Haven," an elaborate piece of irony 
purporting to be a defense of "the miraculous element in our 
Lord's ministry." During the rest of his life, which was passed 
tranquilly in London, with annual holidays in Italy, he wrote 
to please himself and a few friends; if he won no general rec- 



